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GOVERNOR SMITH AND THE PROHIBITION LAW 


The action of Governor Smith of New York in signing the repeal of the 
Wallan-Gage law enforcing prohibition is subject to more than one interpreta- 
tion. Its almost inevitable result will be the collapse of all systematic ef- 
fort by state authorities to cooperate with the government in enforcing the 
Volstead Act. On the other hand, putting undivided responsibility upon the fede 
eral government and centering attention on New York as the test of the federal 
government’s ability to give effect to the law may so greatly stiffen the ef- 
fort at enforcement as to curb violations much more effectually than has been 
hitherto accomplished. It was strongly urged at the hearing by those who fa- 
vored repeal that if the federal government really meant business with the Vol- 
stead Act it could enforce it without state aid. 


It would seem important that the country at large should understand 
what was involved in the Governor’s approval of the repealer. It may probably 
be assumed that all readers of this Service deeply regretted the Governor’s act, 
but at the same time the theories of government involved in it should not be 


Qverlooked. Those who are seeking to make the Volstead Act more effective need 
to know all phases of the opposition. e 


From the Governor’s point of view it may be said that he had no mandate 
from the people in the present situation. The repealer was passed by a very 
small majority in the State Assembly. The vote for the repealer was secured by 
use of the party whip. The Governor’s pre-election pledge called for a "“liber- 
alization" of the Volstead Act but was silent on the repeal of the Mullan-Gage 
Act, The Governor ignored the latter question in his first message to the Leg- 
islature. However, it is only three years since the Senate and Assembly of 
the State enacted the 2.75% beer and wine bill which Governor Smith, then serv- 
ing his first term, approved. Putting that fact with his phenomenal plurality 
Qver Governor Miller last Fall on a platform of which the "liberalization" re- 
ferred t> was a conspicuous plank, it is clear that in signitig the repealer 
last week the Governor may have assumed not unreasonably that he had @ majority 
With him. The question before him therefore, assuming that he entertained only 
legitimate arguments, was whether a principle was involved which he was obli- 


gated to follow against what he might assume to be the will of the majority in 
his own state. : 


It is well-known that the Governor never sponsored this measure. Fure 
ther, he warns all the peace officers of the State that the repealer in no way 
lessens their obligation to enforce the Volstead Act. It has even been said in 
Mie last few days that the Governor’s act would prove more costly politically 
Man a veto would have been. This seems probable, and as a shrewd politician 
M6 Governor may be assumed to have appraised the chances accurately. 


On the face of it the Governor’s act, although from the point of view of 
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Jaw enforcement it can only be considered deplorable, is at least as open to 
the interpretation that it was based on careful and conscientious thought as 
it is to the contrary interpretation, His memorandum, supported by legal tes- 
timony, accompanying his signature, seems to establish beyond reasonable doubt 
that the State has no legal obligation in the matter of passing concurrent 
legislation to enforce a federal act. A "state's rights" Democrat may be ex- 
cted to contend that a federal law which appears to be contrary to the popu- 
ea will in any state should be enforced by the federal government and not de- 


pend on legislation within the state that is contrary to the popular will, All 
this the Governor seems to have had in mind. 


In addition to reasons growing out of political theory the Governor 
was able to cite a federal court decision by United States District Judge Knox 
according to which the Mullan-Gage Act, as well as the Volstead Act, was uncon- 
stitutional in so far as the limitation of the prescription of liquor for medi- 
ginal use is concerned. The argument of "double jeopardy" which the Governor 
adopts as his own - i,e., that a person might be put in jeopardy first ina 


state court and then in a federal court for the same offense - seems to have 
little practical force. 


* Governor Smith asserts that in his judgment "little if any of the liq- 
wor consumed in this State is manufactured here. It is imported from-foreign 
countries". This, in so far as the observation is correct, puts primary re- 
sponsibility on the federal government. The statement, however, is open to 
question, and the data are lacking to determine its accuracy. 


The Governor's definite assertion that the Volstead Act’s definition 
of an intoxicating beverage "is not an honest or a common sense one" is the ap- 
parent basis of his theory and of his "constructive suggestion". He would have 
@ new, more "liberal", and in his own judgment more accurate, definition laid 


down by federal enactment and the states left free to act within the limit so 
determined. 


INDUSTRIAL JAPAN 


Sherwood Eddy writes of working and living conditions in Japan in the 
Way INTERNATLONAL TRADE-UNION MOVEMENT (Review of the International Federation 
of Trade-Unions). A summary of his observations follows: 


Japan’s industries have developed tremendously since 1914 when they had 
&n opportunity to secure markets, Japan is handicapped by her limited area, 
the poor quality of her farm land and the tremendous competition between the 


till cheaper labor of India and China and the great industrial organizations 
of the United States and Hurope. 


In 1914 the Japanese government was in danger of bankruptcy but with 
the increase in exports over imports from 1915-1918 the national debt was re- 
duced until it is now the smallest among the allied nations, Within twenty- 
five years there has been a tenfold increase in her foreign trade and a 400 per 
Gent increase in the volume of business done by the banks, The per capita 
Wealth which was $250 in 1904 was estimated at $765 in 1919 and the national 
Wealth at $43,000,000,000. Yet with this tremendous increase in wealth, in 191" 
92 per cent of the population had an income of less than $250 per year. In ‘ 


Slums of Tokyo, Kobe and Osaka thousands of people are crowded into lit+~ 


Slleys with one room hovels for entire families. Osaka and Kobe he: 
@8t death rate in the world. 


— 
| 
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Working conditions in Japanese factories and mines are very bad. 


The 
ten to twelve-hour day is prevalent though a few progressive employers have 


granted the eight-hour day. Many of the cotton mills still keep the fourteen 


to seventeen-hour day. Child labor is general. Wages are very low (though we 
have not at hand the means of comparing “real wages" in Japan with those of the 
United States). Women workers receive an average of twenty cents a day. Ac- 

cording to a study made by one of the leading economists of Japan the average 


yage in Tokyo is less than fifty cents a day with a minimum of twenty cents and 
a maximum of one or two dollars a day for skilled labor. 


The labor movement is growing slowly with much opposition. The first 
unions were started about forty years ago under Christian leaders, Most of them 
are now under radical leadership. Labor unions have no legal status, so that 
the number of unions and their membership fluctuate with conditions in the coune 
try. The latest returns give 300 organizations with 365,700 members, The em- 
ployers have several organizations with large sums of money for propaganda. 

There are some forty radical groups in and near Tokyo which have been much af- 
fected by the Russian revolution. The labor movement is greatly hindered by 

laws which decree jail sentences for strike-leaders. The police, labor spies, 
and gangsters are used to break up the unions, 


The labor leaders aré chiefly state socialists, guild socialists or 
communists. One of them is reported as saying: "To be frank with you we are 
all radicals and cut to abolish the present system, because the government, the 
capitalistic courts, and the big business men are all united against us. We 
have arrived late upon the scene in the labor world and we have started with 


advanced ideas and principles. We are persecuted, hounded, and betrayed, but 
we will win." 


PROPAGANDA 


The June issue of the WORLD TOMORROW is devoted to a discussion of prop- 
aganda under the suggestive theme, "What Men Think By". There are several val- 
uable articles, one of which, by Gilson Gardner, describes official government 
propaganda with especial reference to war stories, the campaign against radi- 
calisms and the campaign against Soviet Russia. 


Charles W. Wood, special writer for the New York World, discusses tie 
failings of newspapers in a remarkable bit of writing. Mr. Wood says, "It 
makes me tired when I hear radicals and revolutionists (and I am both) howling 
about the ‘kept press' and the ‘suppression of news’, with such an example as 
the Leavenworth story before their eyes. The press has not suppressed that 
story. There is no evidence that it has wilfully distorted it. I have just 
completed a tour of twenty states; and everybody I met knew that these men were 
Still in jail. They had read it in the papers. They were not interested, 
however, because what one reads in the papers in not significant. The facts 
are not assembled so that they mean anything." 


The propaganda of the public press, Mr. Wood says, is far fron villein- 
ous; it is rather, for the most part, unconscious, “It is the propaganda of 
inaction, Since nothing that occurs has any significance, why do anything about 
it? What the newspapers are interested in is the show — the freak perforrance. 
+ + . Most of the newspapers want to print the news, They are far more cour- 


Qgeous about it, I thirk, than they are given credit for. But they haven’t the 


Blightest idea what news is. It 4s all confused in their minds with the show 
business," 
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The failure of the newspapers to interpret unusual phenomena Mr. Wood 
illustrates by the NEW YORK WORLD'S expose of the Ku Klux Klan, The paper 
treated the matter “as an utterly new phenomenon, not at all related to the 
wave of organized intolerance which had just inundated our civilization gener- 
ally, .. . It made a wonderful ‘story’ of the Ku Klux; and before the story 
was finished, millions of Americans hated the Klan so violently and for such 
partisan reasons that you could hardly tell them from Ku Kluxers. The Jews 
learned to hate the Klan, not because it was intolerant but because it was an- 


ti-Jew. The Catholics hated it because it was anti-Catholic. The foreign-born 
hated it because it was anti-alien." 


In general, Mr, Wood considers that the big successful dailies are not 
newspapers but entertainment bureaus and the best bureau is the most successful 
“newspaper”, The lack of understanding of the public mind rather than any con- 
scious desire to be unfair, is responsible for the condition of the newspapers. 
"Tt is true that they are not fair. It is true that they represent special in- 
terests, It is trve that they are afraid to tell all they know about certain 
situations, But all this is as true of the lebor press, the radical press and 
the revolutionary press es it is of the great ‘organs of privilege.’ The New 
York Socialists have sent at least a hundred men to Congress — before elec- 
tion. The workers have won every strike -—- before they head to give up. The 
attendance at every mass-meeting has generally been from three to six times 
what it actually was, More significant yet, the friends of the Russian Revolu- 
tion have vied with its enemies in circulating downright lies about it. This 
was all propaganda, not news, but it was propaganda which defeated its own aim, 
as propaganda is very apt to do, The most violent enemies of the revolution 
today are those who were kept in ignorance of its actual progress and fell in 
love with one of these radical idealizations." 


"News", says Mr, Wood, “is the story of what life does under its ever 
changing conditions and limitations, Its great valve is that it enables human 
beings to understand its mysteries and to govern their creative efforts accord- 
ingly." 


“HONESTY IN THE PULPIT" 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick preached on "Honesty in the Pulpit" in the 


First Presbyterien Church, New York, June 8 (NEW YORK TIMES June 4). He said 
in parts: 


"fhe problem of the ministry in the matter of honesty is very difficult. 
For one thing, the minister is a public speaker, and that is a dangerous thing 
to be, The whole possibility of glowing and effective public speaking depends 
upon the sympathetic response of the audience. In consequence the pressure is 
constantly on the minister to give the people what they want. In theology, in 
social and industrial questions, in international affairs, he is tempted not to 
speak what he really thinks, but to give the people what they want. ..,. 
"Presumably the minister is a family man. He has a wife and children 
whom ho loves. He is derendent financially on the good-will of his congrega- 
tion, and it goes hard with his conscience sometimes when he faces the possi- 
bility of prociaiming a disturbing truth. ... 
"The minister is not only a public speaker and usually a family man, 


but he is a gentleman. And gentlemen never like to be the cause of a distur- 
bance. .., 


"Klemental truth and candor are important in any realm, but there is no 
realm where the lack of them is so fatal as in religion. 


"This then, is the appeal to the Church: Make it easier, not harder, 
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for your ministers to think freely, bravely, truly about the deep concerns of 
the spiritual life. ... 

"But whenever you find a minister trying to think through the truth of 
Christianity in torms that can be apprehended by modern minds and lived in mode 


ern circumstances, you would better back him up, for he is doing constructive 
work." 


MOTION PICTURES AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A study of the reactions of high-school pupils to motion pictures has 
recently been completed by Clarence A. Perry of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
In May 1922 the National Comuittee for Bettor Films, affiliated with thse Nation- 
al Board of Review, circulated a questionnaire in the high schools of 76 cities 
and towns well distributed throughout the United States. Returns were received 
from 17,000 boys and 20,000 girls and their papers covered not only their habits 
as to attendance but also their preferences as to actors and pictures, The 

tabulation was carried on by the Russell Saze Foundation and the use of electri- 


cal tabulating machines was made possible through a contribution from the Asso- 
ciated First National Pictures Inc. 


The boys preferred: 1, Western and frontier stories, 2 


2. Comedies, 3. De- 
tective stories, 4. Love stories. The girls preferred: 1. Love stories, 2. Com- 


edies, 3, Society-life stories, 4. Western and frontier stories. The types of 
criticisws which were volunteered by the students are especially interesting. 


Type of Criticisms 


Boys Girls 
Slapstick (or vulgar) 23.8 34.5 
Not true to life 20.6 12.0 
Mushy (over sentimotal) 18.2 10.6 
Bad artistically 18.0 8.8 
Immoral (sex) 10.5 11.2 
Murder and Shooting 8.1 21.6 
Brutality 8 1.3 


Mr. Perry comments as follows: "I regard it as most significant and a 
highly eacouraging avgury that so many of the students went out of their way to 
send in their critical views on the different types of pictures. It is of inter- 


0st also that both boys and girls show so much unanimity as to what they want 
to seo eliminated from the screen." 


INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 


Writing in the HARVARD BUSINESS REVIEW for April, Whiting Williams out- 
lined what he termed "a theory of industrial conduct and leadership". He main- 
tains that the greatest influence on the individual in society today is his de- 
Sire to feel his own worth as @ person among persons with the evident approval 
Of the immediate group. Money, the chief test of accomplishment, is neither a 
permanent nor a universal test. But there is also the question of prestige in 
4 q the work; among the working classes the man and his family are ranked socially 
nd industrially more by the kind of work he does and its importance than by his 
earnings. Therefore relations with the workers inside the factory cannot be en- 
tirely separated from gencral social relations outside. Poor tools with their 
mental effect on the workers, rough treatment by foremen and others in immediate 
Superiority and lack of personal responsibility are great causes for low produc- 


= 
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tion, Some workers use the energies they do not use in their work in civic re- 
lationships and become leaders, radical perhaps, But many more find the solu- 
tion in personal relationships through vice or liquor, etc. Management has 

been based on the theory of punishment - discharge if work is not well done - 
pit much more could be accomplished through rewards which would use the individ- 
val’s desire to recognize his own importance in his work, 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND THE CHURCHES 


At its recent meeting the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church after listening to reports from the rural.field officially went on record 
as favoring the organization of cooperative associations or corporations for 
the marketing of farm products and the purchase of farm supplies, Methodist 
ministers were urged to cooperate with such organizations where possible and it 
was suggested that in certain types of communities the church might well take 
the lead in the organization of cooperative enterprises, This is the first 
time thet a purely ecclesiastical body has recognized the relation of the church 
to the cooperative movement and the economic and spiritual implications in this 
moyement which give it significance from the religious point of view. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


The Research Department is able to present its readers this week, 
through the courtesy of the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, with the 
pamphlet “The Humanitarian Work of the League of Nations", written by Raymond 

B, Fosdick, formerly Under-Secretary-General of the League of Nations. It seems 
probable that discussion of the League from this time on will tend to center 

upon its objective accomplishments, Mr. Fosdick is one of the foremost inierp- 
reters and exponents in this country of the League of Nations. 


JOINT STATEMENT ON THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


The statement published in the press on June 6 by the three great relig- 
fous bodies - Protestant, Catholic and Jewish — is not reproduced in the Service 
because it will be included, together with the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute Committee’s report, which it criticises, in the forthcoming bulletin to 
be issued by the Research Department on "The Twelve-Hour Day in the Steel In- 
dustry", This bulletin will come from the press in a few days and will be sent 
to all subscribers to the INFORMATION SERVICE. 


